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COMMON SUGAR. 





History—The term sugar has very in- 
correctly been supposed to come from the 
Latin Succus a juice. It has a long line 
of ancestors as may be seen by the follow- 
ing etymological order. 

“Schaskara, Sanscrit, from the Tibctan- 
ish Sa-kar, signifying “ white earth.” 2s- 
sakur or Saccar Arabic. Sheker, Ie- 
brew. ¢axXagov (saccharon) Greck. Sac- 
charum Latin. Zucharum and Zuchra 
Monkish Latin. Agucar Spanish. Zuc- 
chero Italian. Sucre French. 

The plant which furnishes this substance, 
is the saccharum officinale of Botanists : 
it is also called arundo saccharifera, in 
consequence of its resemblance to reeds, 
and from this, term comes our English 
name, sugar cane. It grows naturally in 
India and many of the islands to the east, 
whence it found its way into Europe across 
the Red Sea. Its existence was first made 
known to us by the conquests of Alexander 
the Great ; and Strabo relates that Alexan- 
der’s admiral, Nearchus, found it in the 
East Indies, twenty five years before the 
birth of Christ. It appears probable, that 
some of the sugar trade from India and 
Arabia found its way into Africa across the 
Straits of Babelmandeb ; for the cane grows 
luxuriantly at present, along the whole 
course of the Nile. It has been supposed, 
that the ancient Jews were very early ac- 
quainted with the sugar cane, from the oc- 
currence of a Hebrew word in the sacred 
writings, which translators consider to sig- 
nify sweet cane. There is, it is also said, 
in that langiiage, a term sachar or sheker 
which signifies inebriation, and the circum- 
stance has been regarded as a proof that 
sugar, in the separate state, was also 
known ; for this substance is found to be 
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necessary for the formation of inebriating 
or, at all events, spirituous drinks. Cinna- 
mon (so translated,) and other spices, indi- 
genous to the East Indies, are also men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, so that it is 
not improbable that a trade was actually 
carried on by this ancient people, even at 
so early a period, with countries where the 
cane was cultivated. The most authentic 
writers, Who attempt to describe sugar, did 
not live farther back than a century before 
the birth of Christ; and, at that period, it 
was an article of trade from India to the 
Red Sea. Varro (68 B. C.) describes a 
“ fluid pressed frora reeds of a large size 
which was sweeter than honey.” Dios- 
corides observes that “ there is a kind of 
honey, called saccharon, found in India 
and Arabia Felix,and describes it as having 
the “appearance of a salt and as being brit- 
tle when chewed.” He also gives some of 
iis supposed medical virtues. Before the 
discovery of the West Indies by the Span- 
iards (1492,) and of the East Indies by the 
Portuguese under Vasquez de Gama (1497,) 
abundance of sugar was made in the islands 
of Scicily, Crete, Rhodes and Cyprus. In- 
deed it appears that, as early as 1166, the 
juice of the cane was converted into sugar 
in Sicily. But as all these islands even as 
far back as 669, were in the possession of 
the Saracens, (a people originally from Ara- 
bia where the sugar cane was well known,) 
it is impossibleto determine at what period 
their invaders introduced the plant from 
the east. During the crusades, the north 
of Europe was first supplied with the arti- 
cle, in small quantities, and as a medicine, 
by Venetian merchants chiefly ; but the 
progress of the plant westward was con- 
siderably slower. ‘The Moors are said to 
have introduced it into Spain where it 
grows well and was very extensively culti- 
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ath: previous to the Sane ery of honinns 
At the begining of the 15th. century, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese established it up- 
on the islands of Madeira, Canary and 
Cape de Verd, shortly after their discovery. 
In less than a century from this period, the 
West Indies were discovered by Columbus 
(1492;) and the question now occurs, 
whether the Spaniards and Portuguese in- 
troduced the plant from their possessions 
in the Atlantic Ocean or whether it was in- 
digenous in the new world. 

We must certainly adinit, that the sugar 
cane found its way far westward, when it 
became established upon the African islands 
just mentioned ; and we might almost con- 
fidently presume, that the windward isles, 

next in a westerly direction) became 
stocked from them. 

Herrera, a Spanish historian, (1600) 
states, that the sugar cane was transplanted 
into Hispaniola from the Canary islands in 
1506 ; but this assertion is invalidated by 
the testimony of Peter Martyr, who was co- 
temporary with Columbus and derived his 
information from the very letters sent by 
the discoverer to his king. Martyr states, 
distinctly, that, 
Columbus (about 1494) the cane was es- 
tablished upon the island of Hispaniola. 
It appears, however, from this historian, 
that the plant did not preexist. Columbus, 
in his letters home, states, that he recog- 
nised no plant, among the islands then dis- 
covered by him, except the pine and palm; 
yet the sugar cane, at this period, was so 
generally cultivated in old Spain, that we 
can hardly suppose him to have been ig- 
norant of its appearance when he first vis- 
ited Hispaniola. As a further argument 
on this side of the question, it may be stat- 
ed, that Columbus upon his second voyage 
out to Hispaniola, carried large quantities 
of the cane root with him ; which would, 
of course, have been unnecessary had he 
noticed the plant upon the island at his 
first visit. 'Thesubject, however, is one of 
much ambiguity, and subsequent authori- 
ties are so far removed from the time of 
discovery, as to render any conclusion un- 
satisfactory. 

Without dwelling longer, the most ap- 
proved authorities may be thus noticed 
chronologically. 

1556. Jean de Leary, a protestant minister 
and chaplain to a Dutch garrison 
upon the river Janeiro, states, that, 


at the second voyage of 
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aa this - period, he Sound sugar 

canes growing, in great abundance, 
upon the banks of the river in pla- 
ces which had never been visited 
by the Portuguese. 

1620. Jean de Laet, director of the Dutch 
East India company, asserts that 
the cane grew spontaneously in the 
island of St. Vincent. 

1625. Or about the same period as the 

foregoing, Thos. Gage, an English- 

man, visited New Spain, and ex- 
pressly enumerates the sugar cane 
among the provisions furnished by 
the Caraibs of Guadaloupe. At 
this time, according to Labat, the 

Spaniards had not attempted to 

cultivate any of the windward isles. 

Father Hennepin, in the reign of 

William and Mary, visited North 

America as a missionary and de- 

scribes the sugar cane as growing, 

luxuriantly, at the mouth of the 

Mississippi, or, as it was then writ- 

ten, Mechasipi. 

1693. Labat, the celebrated Spanish histo- 
rian, visited the West Indies as a 
missionary and remained nearly 
twelve years. At this period, many 
of the islands were still in posses- 
sion of the Caraibs. Labat is de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the su- 
gar cane is a native of the conti- 
nent and islands of America. 

1778. About this period Captain Cook 
found the plant growing upon many 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Bryan Edwards is decidedly of opinion, 
that the sugar cane is indigenous to our 
continent. In the foregoing accounts, he 
considers there is no contradiction, for, as 
he observes, “the sugar cane might have 
grown spontaneously in many parts of the 
new world ; and Columbus, unapprized of 
the circumstance, might likewise have car- 
ried some of the plants to Hispaniola.” 

How far this conclusion may appear satis- 

factory to others, cannot be determined ; 

but it should be well remembered that 
while there is mere supposition for the pre- 
existence, we have positive record, made at 

the very time, that the sugar cane was im- 

troduced even as early as during the second 

voyage of Columbus. 

However we may feel inclined to view 
this subje ct as matter of history, it is very 
certain that our country is wholly indebted 


1685. 
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to the Spaniards and Portuguese for the 
early introduction of the art and imple- 
ments necessary in the extraction of sugar. 
Even as early as 1535 no less than thirty 
sugar mills were in operation upon the 
island of Hispaniola alone. 

While the Europeans derived their sup- 
ply of sugar from Arabia, Africa, and the 
eastern islands of the Mediterranean Sea, 
it continued at so high a price that it was 
seldom employed for other than medical 
purposes ; but its valuable properties soon 
became too obvious to encourage so par- 
tial a distribution. The cultivation of it in 
Spain and the south of Europe generally, 
together with its introduction into the west- 
ern isles, where it produced very superior 
sugar, lessened the price considerably ; but 
it was not until after the discovery of 
America, that the article became sufticient- 
ly abundant to be used with food, particu- 
larly in the north of Europe. 

Near the close of the 15th century, a 
Venetian introduced into Europe the pro- 
cess of refining sugar and forming it into 
loaves. For this he is said to have receiv- 
ed no less than one hundred thousand 
crowns; but his claim, as a discoverer, has 
been questioned upon the supposition that 
the art was previously known to the Chi- 
nese. It is said, however, that these peo- 
ple have, at all times, csiecmed sugar can- 
dy above every other preparation of this 
substance, and they set no value upon the 
rest. Hence, perhaps, it may appear pro- 
bable, that loaf sugar was first formed by 
Europeans. ‘ 

Other writers have advanced the opi- 
nion, that the existence of purified sugar 
may be traced to a very carly date, in as 
much as Discorides describes the article 
known to the ancients, as a substance 
“ white like salt, brittle between the teeth 
and sweet like honey.” 

It is very certain, however, that the tes- 
timony of ancient writers, upon this sub- 
ject, is not entitled to the slightest eredit. 
Their descriptions are so.vacue that it has 
been questioned whether they allude even 
to the same specics of sugar, which the 
moderns so extensively employ. Lucan, 
for example, in the line 
“ Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine suc- 

cos.” 
written in allusion to an eastern nation in 
alliance with Pompey, is supposed to mean 


a kind of bamboo. Even the ancient 
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Egyptians, the Phenicians, Jews, Greeks 
and Romans have been, by some writers, 
excluded from an acquaintance with the 
plant now cultivated. 

Extraction—T he sugar cane bears a re- 
semblance to maize or Indian corn. It is 
jointed like a reed, has long and narrow 
leaves, and, when fully grown, sends, from 
the centre of these, an arrow, terminated 
by a panicle or plume. Its height varies 
from three to twelve feet and is considered 
io be very indicative of the soil. A variety, 
derived from Otaheite and first established 
by the English at Antigua, has been regard- 
ed as more productive and hardy than the 
common one, to which the above descrip- 
tion applies; but as very little is known in 
relation to it, it will be unnecessary to qual- 
ify any portion of the observations which 
follow. 

In the West Indies the cane flowers, but, 
owing to some unnatural obstacle, the or- 
gans of fructification prove sterile. It is 
propagated, however, with the greatest case 
by means of cuttings, for which purpose 
the top shoot is preferred. ‘The impossi- 
bility of getting the cane to grow from seed, 
has justly been urged as an argument that 
the plant was not indigenous to the West 
Indies ; and this conclusion may, perhaps, 
derive force from the fact, upon the author- 
ity of Bruce, that in Abyssinia and other 
parts of the east, the seeds prove produc- 
tive. The climate, best adapted to this 
plant, is that of the torrid zone, but it may 
be made to grow even beyond the fortieth 
degree of latitude. Jt requires a strong, 
deep soil and a great deal of moisture to 
bring it to maturity. Among the accidents 
and diseases to which the cane is exposed 
may be enumerated the following. Hur- 
ricanes occasionally prove very destructive 
by prostrating whole plantations. The 
lowland cane is very subject to attacks 
from rats, while in highland situations, up- 
on some of the islands, the monkey is the 
most formidable enemy. When the weath- 
er has been very wet, late in the season, a 
disease called blast, (and occasioned by 
the insects of the genus 2phis) proves very 
fatal; red ants, also, commit great depre- 
dations by undermining the roots and are 
the more formidable as they can only be 
removed by winds which are equally de- 
structive to the crops. The rats and 
monkeys have been introduced by Euro- 


ropeans. When the plants are sufficiently 
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mature cthey a are : Selenantil cut into pieces 
about a yard long, tied up in bundles and 
passed through the mill. The juice which 
is squeezed out, runs into a vessel called 
the receiver and is ultimately boiled by 
fires made with the bruised stalks. If the 
cane juice is kept longer than twenty min- 
utes it ferments, so that it is necessary to 
convey it at once to the boiling house. 
Here it is boiled with some quick lime; 
and the vessel in which this operation is 
performed, is called a clarifier. Acids 
prevent common sugar from crystallizing 
and the object of using lime, as a temper, 
is to neutralize them. 

By smothering the fire and allowing the 
juice to remain at rest for a short time, the 
lime and impurities rise to the top and form 
a viscid scum, which adheres sufficiently 
long to allow the clarified juice to be 
drawn off and to be transferred to the first 
boiler. In large establishments there are 
three or four large pots for boiling. The 
operation consists in skimming off the froth 
as it rises, in adding more lime if necessa- 
ry and in transferring the contents of one 
boiler into the next in advance, until the 
juice, very much concentrated, is lodged in 
the last and smallest of these vessels. This 
pot is called the teache : which appears to 
be a corruption of the terms factio or touch. 
The sirup is boiled in it, until the sugar 
cools in threads upon being drawn out. 
The old practice was with the finger and 
thumb, but a more acurate judgement, re- 
specting the graining, may be found by 
placing a drop upon a plate of glass and 
observing it asit cools. When sufficiently 
concentrated the sirup is conveyed into 
the cooler (a flat wooden trough) where 
it is stirred with paddles. ‘The hard sugar 
crystalizes roughly and partly separates 
from the molasses; but this is done more 
effectually by putting the sugar, when cool, 
into hogsheads, pierced with holes at the 
bottom and loosely plugged. The molas- 
ses, in about three or four weeks, runs off 
through the plugs (which are generally spon- 
gy and made of the stalks of plantain leaf,) 
and is received in a cistern placed beneath 
the hogsheads. Sugar, thus drained, is 
cilled mnuscovado, raw, or brown sugar, and 
for every pound, at an average, requires a 
gallon of fresh juice. So apt, however, is 
th 1e juice to ferment, that the cdour of spir- 

it (alcohol) has been recognized in the wn- 
a uised cane stalks, when allowed to lie 
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analogous to cider and white wine, by forc- 
ing the juice out of cane stalks, that had 
been cut for eighteen days of more, and 
making it ferment. 

Clayed sugar. As the draining in 
hogsheads is not sufficient to separate all 
the molasses, the following process is 
adopted, generally, upon the French and 
Dutch plantations. After the sirup has 
become sufficiently concentrated, it is cast 
at once into conical-shaped earthen pots, 
placed with the apex or small end lowest. 
The points of these pots are plugged, but 
as soon as the sirup granulates the plugs 
are removed and the molasses allowed to 
drain off into vessels beneath. After this 
a cake of moist pipe clay is placed upon 
the open end above, and its place suppli- 
ed by others, until water enough has been 
imbibed by the sugar to render it tole- 
rably white. It is then removed from the 
moulds, dried by the stove or sun, broken 
up and packed in boxes for exportation 
under the names of cassonade, clayed, and 
Havanna sugar. Several improvements 
have been introduced with a view of ren- 
dering this kind of sugar sweeter and heav- 
ier than it is. Among them may be men- 
tioned that of placing a layer of very white 
sugar between the cake of moist pipe clay 
and the sugar in the pots. The water 
from the clay by passing through the white 
sugar, becomes a pure and strong sirup, so 
that it removes little more than the molas- 
ses in itspassage downwards. The idea of 
using clay is said to have been suggested, 
at Brazil, by the accidental circumstance 
of a hen, with muddy feet, walking over 
some coarse brown sugar. The workmen 
soon observed that the substance became 
white under her foctsteps. 

Both muscovado and clayed sugar, besides 
coloring matter, contain a considerable quan- 
tity of chalk. The latter substance is de- 
rived from the lime, employed during the 
boiling, under the name of temper, and, in 
order to understand how it appears in the 
sugar after all the skimming and _purifica- 
tion, we must bear in mind, that the lime 
not only neutralizes the acids of the cane 
juice but unites with some of the sugar it- 
self. This is so true, that when lime 
enough is present, a quantity, equal to half 
the weight of sugar, at least, will be taken 
up. But the compound, though soluble, very 
soon decomposes, at the expense of the su- 
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gar, a the Shia at the same time, be-, 
comes converted into chalk, which proves 
too insoluble to be washed out by the sub- 
sequent draining. 

Loaf sugar is the result of a separate 
art, carried on inestablishments far remov- 
ed from the West Indies. The imported, 
clayed sugar may be employed for the 
purpose. A solution of it is made, in a 
mixture of lime water and bullock’s blood, 
and then boiled; at this temperature the 
blood coagulates, and, as it assumes the 
solid form, effectually entangles the impu- 
rities. ‘Tio render the clarification still 
more perfect, fresh charcoal, prepared from 
animal substances, is added, by some re- 
finers, to the solution. After the coagula- 
ted blood has risen to the top, it is skim- 
med off and the clarified sirup strained 
through alinen cloth. Thesame steps are 
taken to complete this operation as have 
been described for claying sugar, only that, 
in the present case, glazed, conical, pots 
are employed ; and when the loaves have 
been removed and dried in a stove for 
about eight days,they are wrapped up in 
blue paper for sale. In the ordinary pro- 
cess of refining raw sugar, from twenty to 
thirty five per cent of molasses separates, 
of which two thirds perhaps are formed 
by the high heat used in concentrating the 
sirup. 

Sugar candy.—This is the purest form 
of sugar, and would, no doubt, be in uni- 
versal use but for the additional expense 
attending its preparation. Generally speak- 
ing, the sirups which have drained from 
the loaves in the foregoing operations and 
which are too dilute for graining, are 
slightly concentrated by boiling, and set 
by, in pots, to cool slowly. Strings or 
twigs are fastened within the vessels so as 
to be covered over by the sirup and upon 
these the candy forms. If cochineal has 
been added the crystals take a delicate 
pink or red tinge; if indigo, the color is 
pale blue, and when essences or volatile 
oils have been dropped into the vessels, the 
candy becomes perfumed. 

Molasses, being regarded as a distinct 
species of sugar, w vill be noticed elsewhere. 

Rum or taffia, results from the forma- 
tion of all the scum of the boilers, together 
with refuse sugar, molasses &c. It is ob- 
tained by subsequent distillation and takes 
the place of brandy in countries where the 
cane is more cultivated than the vine. 
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‘i “ description, here given, of the art 
of making sugar, is as brief as the subject 
will admit, yet it is hoped that what has 
been said will obviate the necessity of rep- 
etition in‘any future case. 

Sugar, alone, does not often constitute an 
article of food nor is it usual to ascribe to 
it much medicinal virtue; yet, upon one 
occasion, it is known to have sustained a 
ships crew when other provisions had given 
out; and, at the same time, effectually 
checked the progress of scurvy, which was 
proving very destructive to the sailors. Dr. 
Rush advocates its use warmly not only as 
being very nutritious, but as an article of 
the Materia Medica. Edwards observes 
that “the time of crop in the sugar islands, 
is the season of gladness and festivity to 
man and beast. So palatable, salutary and 
nourishing is the juice of the cane, that ev- 
ery individual of the animal creation, drink- 
ing freely of it, derives health and vigor 
from its use. The meagre and sickly 
among the negroes exhibit a surprising al- 
teration in a few weeks after the mill is set 
in action &c.” In pharmaccutical prepa- 
rations, sugar not only disguises nauseous 
substances but, as a sirup, effectually serves 
to incorporate water with oils and resins. 
In domestic economy sugar has no rival; 
but even in some of the arts, not subservi- 
ent to our palates, this article is employed. 
Thus the plasterer mixes it with his mortar 
for out door work, in order that the latter 
may soon become firm and able to resist 
washing by rain. The sugar, as already 
explained, unites with the lime and very 
speedily converts it into chalk and lime- 
stone, which are quite insoluble. Upon 
the same principle it is of great service in 
giving a hard finish to white wash, and 
very effectually prevents the lime from rub- 
bing off. ‘Fhese and other uses must, how- 
ever, be passed over as occupying too much 
room. For the same reason and because 
such details are but little relished by gen- 
eral readers, it will be necessary to omit 
noticing the physical and chemical proper- 
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To thee Maria! dear, the lay I wake, 
But not to sing the homage or the sighs, 
Which youth to beauty pays ; although thine 
eyes, 
Are such as well might sternest bosoms shake ; 
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And if I none thee, “tis ‘not for ns sake 
Of aught less pure and holy than the ties, 
Which bind fraternal hearts ; the energies 
Of wilder passions, brighter flames may make ; 
But, like all tyranny, of uncurb’d sway. 
Star after star, and gloomy visions bend 
Around my path : but these shall ne’er dismay, 
While I retain my best aud earliest friend. 
D.C.T. 











THE GOLD SEEKER. 





Non domus et fundus, non eris acervus et auri 
JE groto domini deduxit corpore febres, 


Non animo curas. Hor: Epis: lib: I. 2. 





Cabarrus, N.C. July 25, 1829. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is not quite a week since J came 
to this county, which you know is in the 
heart of the gold country in North Caro- 
lina, with some intention of engaging in 
the mining business. I had a letter to Mr. 
H —, one of the most successful of 
those who had here searched for the pre- 
cious metal. J arrived at the house of this 
gentleman, a little before sunset. A small 
black boy opened the door, and conducted 
me to his master, whom I found sitting at a 
window in the dining room, which appear- 
ed to be unfinished, though the house was 
far from being new. He was a tall spare 
man, of a grave aspect, inclined to melan- 
choly, and appeared to be about fifty. Two 
or three books, and as many newspapers, 
lay before him ona table. The floor, the 
fire-place, the furniture, all indicated the 
absence of house-wifely management, and 
the discomforts of bachelorship. As soon 
as he had read my letter of introduction, 
he told me he would the next day shew me 
places in the neighbourhood where they 
were searching for gold, so that I might see 
whether any of them would suit me. I 
told him I should be guided by his ad- 
vice, as I understood that he had 1 not a 
had longer expericnce, but also g 
cess, than any of his ak 

“ | know not how that may be, says he, 
but I am, myself, anxious to e” 








sell out. 

On my expressing surprise at this, he in- 
formed me, that his disposition to sell pro- 
ceeded from nothing unfavourable to the 
value of the property, bui from a settled 
intention to leave this part of the country. 
He then went on to state the course pursu- 
ed by his neighbours and himself, in search- 
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| different forms in which the metal was 
found, from the thin lamin, which liein the 
interstices of a slaty rock, to the detached 
masses found in the clay, and which weigh 
from a grain to several pounds. My ima- 
gination was inflamed with these details, 
and although there appeared, as in other 
lotteries, to be many insignificant prizes to 
one large one, I thought only on the few 
who had found large lumps, and felt per- 
suaded I should add one to their number. 
On my again signifying surprise, mingled 
with curiosity, that he should be desirous 
of selling out, in a business in which he 
had been so prosperous, he gravely replied, 
that I should not wonder at his wishing to 
leave the country, after I had heard a nar- 
rative of his adventures, which he then 
kindly communicated,as nearly as I can re- 
collect, in the following words. 

“I was born of a good family and re- 
ceived a good education in Dinwiddie 
county : but being a fifth’son, and my fa- 
ther having greatly reduced his estate, by 
mismanagement, he bound me out an ap- 
prentice to a respectable hatter in Peters- 
burg. One day, I think it was in the year 
98, an old customer of my master’s came 
into the shop, and putting a small trunk 
on the counter, asked to see some hats, 
“ for Mr. Felt,” says he, “I am on my way 
to Philadelphia, and if you ask me more 
than Philadelphia prices, Pll travel in my 
old hat, shabby as it is.” 

“ Well, | believe I can suit you. But 
what, Mr. Jamieson, can take you to the 
north at this season.” 

“ You must know,” replied the other, “a 


pure gold, and thinking I could make a spec 
by it, I purchased it, and am now carrying 
it to the mint.” 

“Hoot man! Have you forgotten that all 
is not gold that glitters ? Pil engage that 
you don’t get as much for your gold as 
will pay your expenses, to say nothing of 
what it cost you.” 

The gentleman smiled, and said, “1 
| hardly think, friend Felt, that my expenses 

will amount to six dima dollars.” At 
the sound of this large sum, my master and 
I stared first at him and then at one ano- 
ther. 

“ You may think, he added, that I am 
extravagant, but I had two silver smiths to 





ing for gold; their various success; the 


look at the lump before I purchased it, and 
they assured me it was purer gold than 


man in our county lately found a lump of, 
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Retihs guineas, nr ‘th: ut it ene ™ worth 
at the mint, upwards of six thousand dol- 
lars, agreeably to its present weight, which 
is twenty eight pounds. But I will show 
it to you.” Opening then the little hair 
trunk, he drew from it a bundle, wrapt in 
coarse cotton cloth, which he carefully un- 
folded, and exhibited the shining ma wd 
lump to our astonished and admiring eye: 
It was altogether pure metal, except for 
few small pieces of flint and gra 
ded in it. Its great weight in proportion 
to its bulk, excited my surprise; but it was 
its immense value, the six thousand dol- 
lars, that constituted its principal charm. 
Here, thought I to myself,a man has found 
a piece of gold, after a short search, or 
perhaps, no search at all, which is worth 
more than I may make by selling hats, 
during my whole life. My mind was so 
occupied by these thoughts, that, if my 
master had not interposed, I should have 
let our customer, who was a cool Caledoni- 
an, havea hat for half the cost. I declare to 
you, sir, that this lump of gold haunted my 
imagination for weeks and months after- 
wards. I thought of the finder’s good 
fortune ; of the probability that there was 
more in the same neighbourhood ; of the 
pleasures of affluence ; of the consequence 
it gives in society; and, I am sure, if J 
could have commanded a small sum, ] 
should have quitted my master’s service, to 
search for gold in this state. 

But the labours and duties of my occu- 
pation gradually regained their former foot- 
ing in my thoughts, and suspended these 
golden fancies. 
of time, I became attached to my master’s 
daughter, a lovely girl of seventeen, who 
returned my affection. I experienced op- 
position, at first, on the part of her parents, 
for she was an only child, and they were 
ambitious of fortune as well as good con- 
nexions ; but I finally obtained their con- 
sent, and my master took me into partner- 
ship. Wesucceeded very well in business ; 
for although there were, at that time, many 
hats imported from England, yet as the du- 
ties on importation were raised from time 
to time, they enabled us to get better prices, 
or, at any rate, to sell more of our hats. 

My wife was an angel in her temper, and 
during the first years of our marriage, I 
never saw her angry or even in ill humour. 
But she was soon taught to know that un- 
mingled happiness can no more be expect- 
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ed than wemetind tgnahine. Her father 
and mother both fell victims to an epidem- 
ic fever of unusual virulence. This event, 
so distressing to 1.” wife, made me feel my- 
self a rich man. ! reasoned thus: the 
business which hitherto supported two fa- 
milies, has now to support only one, and 
I can afford to double my ex- 
penses. We already had two children, and 
every reason to expect a numerous family. 
| furnished my house anew; began to fre- 
quent a better society 5 had left off making 
hats, confining myself to selling them, and 
was gradually engaging in commercial 
speculations. I became a member of the 
“Poplar Spring Club ;” took to playing 
whist, and sometimes, ‘loo ; and my wife, 
who had a very pretty taste in dress, was 
visited by the wealthiest and genteelest peav 
ple of the town. 

I know not whether it was because my 
customers began to lose confidence in me 
when they saw me turning a man of plea- 
sure, or because my business suffered by 
my neglect, but so it was, that my profits 
declined as my expenses increased. I re> 
solved to retrench and reform ; but every 
fresh occasion for laying out money seem-= 
ed to be imperative ; and I could not bear 
that some of my former intimates, whom, 
with shame I say it, I had somewhat slight- 
ed, should discover that I had gone too far, 
and was retracing my steps. I therefore 
persevered. How long I should have gone 
on in this descending course, or whether 
I should have been able to arrest my de- 
scent in time, I was prevented from ascer- 
taining by two incidents. The first was, 
that among my fashionable friends was a 
merchant, who having made money by one 
or two vessels, thought he would make 
twice as much by doubling their number ; 
and this extension of his business, requir> 
ing all his credit as well as funds, he pro- 
cured every friend that he could to indorse 
for him. I was so far honoured as to be 
reckoned among the number. He failed, 
and I had my proportion of his notes at 
bank to pay. 

The other circumstance was, that I one 
morning met my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Jamieson, in the market, and all my for- 
mer dreams of wealth were in a moment 
revived. I inquired into the success of the 
gold searchers; and learnt from him that 
the business was very thriving ; that a com- 
pany had lately been established in Balti- 
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more for carrying it on, ab that purring 
was about to be formed under the auspices 
of the celebrated Dr. T — of Wash- 
ington. This was enough. My first love 
returned with redoubled force. I went 
home, told my wife to make herself easy ; 
that I had found out the means of retriev- 
ing my affairs, and that she should soon 
ride in her coach, and be richer than ever. 
When she heard my plan; that I was de- 
termined to sell out in Petersburg, and re- 
move to the back parts of North Carolina, 
she looked sad, and asked if it would not 
be better to go to some other town, and 
follow my trade. She dwelt on the advan- 
tages of certainty, on the effects of fru- 
gality, and other good lessons that had been 
taught us in the school of adversity. But 
these prudential scruples soon yielded to 
my enthusiasm, and in a little while she 
partook of my sanguine hopes as far as was 
consistent with her quiet, placid nature. I 
sold off my stock in trade, house, a part of 
my slaves, and all my furniture, except a 
few of the most necessary and portable ar- 
ticles ; paid my debt, or rather my friend’s 
debt at bank, purchased three slaves accus- 
tomed to plantation work, and set off for 
this country, with a wife and three children, 
all, like myself, forgetting past misfortunes, 
or ‘thinking of them only to contrast them 
with the wealth that was in store for us. 
We got here without any remarkable in- 
cident, but never shall I forget the night we 
arrived. It was a cold one in the month 
of November. We had left Salisbury that 
morning, and after a disagreeable day’s ride, 
in a snow, with fagged horses, and three 
children, exhausted by cold and fatigue, we 
reached the house to which we had been 
recommended, as affording very good pri- 
vate entertainment. We entered a large 
room, in one end of which we were checr- 
ed with the sight of a large brisk fire. 
Around it sat the family picking cotton, 
whilst two or three uncombed, unwashed, 
half dressed brats were roasting chesnuts. 
There was neither candle nor lamp to be 
seen, but pieces of lightwood occasionally 
thrown into the fire, cast through their 
dark smoke, a flickering light round the 
room, in the middle of which a young 
woman, without shoes, was spinning. In 
one corner stood a large bed, and a tall 
triangular cup board, painted blue, in the 
other. My wife looked around, and said 
nothing, but disappointment was strongly 








mame in rom countenance. Her natu- 
ral feelings were immediately called forth, 
and she inquired where the children were 
to sleep; when she was shown up a nar- 
row stair-way to the garret. The little ones 
followed her. They all returned in a short 
time, and, in spite of her efforts to conceal 
it, I saw she had been weeping. Our en- 
tertainers were plain honest people; not 
rich even for this country, but with less 
idea of comfort and neatness than the most 
indigent of those we had lived amongst. 
As we could not do better, we remained 
here during the winter, until I could pro- 
vide myself with a home ; and it would be 
impossible to enumerate the petty vexa- 
tions we in that time endured. Our food 
was ill-cooked, dirty, and unwholsome. 
They complained of our requiring so much 
vashing ; grudged us every towel we used ; 
and were almost as much annoyed by our 
cleanly habits, as we were by their dirt. 
The children of the two families were per- 
petually quarrelling, and giving each other 
nicknames, drawn from their dress, their 
personal peculiarities, or the places of 
their birth; and in this species of warfare, 
the little rusticks had greatly the advantage, 
from the unrestrained bitterness of their 
feelings. If there was, at any time, a truce 
to their hostility, and they engaged in any 
common sport, it was little less annoying. 
It might be borne indeed when they could 
run about the yard, but when it rained or 
snowed it was terrible. No bird ever hail- 
ed the spring more joyfully than did my 
poor wife. Our host, was a good natured, 
quiet man, but Mrs. Saudbbs always eal 
part with her children, and was continu- 
ally throwing out hints about town bred 
ladies ; people giving themselves airs ; be- 
ing more nice than wise, and the like; to 
all of which, my amiable wife made no re- 
ply. I remember one Sunday when a trav- 
elling methodist was to preach at a neigh- 
bour’s, and my wife drew forth for the first 
time, a silk dress for herself, and a muslin 
one for our little girl, Mrs. Snubbs remark- 
ed, with more ill humour than usual, that 
‘if every body was to get their own, many 
people in the world would not dress as 
fineastheydid.’ At first, with all their en- 
mity there was mingled a certain respect, ex- 
cited by our advantages over them in dress, 
manners, and conversation, all indicating 
superior quality. But one day I chanced 
to allude to my former occupation. I saw 
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that my remarks excited their surprise, and, 
from that moment, the charm was dissolv- 


ed. The next day, when the two sets of 


of boys were bandying their usual taunts, 
Mrs. Snubbs, addressing herself to her 
youngest son, said : 

“« Tell him, Dicky, that your father is a 
Squire, and his is nothing but a [7atler.” 

About the end of March, we took poses- 
sion of our new dwelling, which was mere- 
ly a log house; as I found it would be 
impossible to complete a brick or frame 
building in less than cighteen months ; and 
now, released from Mrs. Snubbs, we ex- 
pected that quiet and comfort of which we 
had been so long deprived. But we soon 
found that we had merely exchanged one 
set of vexations for another. As we had no 
farm, we depended upon buying every 
thing we ate; and were, consequently, 
sometimes compelled to put up with the 
meanest and coarsest food. Our cow would 
often stray away, and then we were with- 
out milk. It sometimes happened, when 
we had scarcely provisions enough in the 
house to make a meal for ourselves, that 
some of our neighbours would choose to 
spend the day with us. There was, in fact, 
nothing but water which we had in abun- 
dance, for even wood, with which we were 
surrounded, was not procured without dif- 
ficulty. 

Whilst my swect wife was patiently en- 
during these evils, I was employed in ex- 
ploring the neighbouring country to see 
where I had best commence my mining op- 
erations. My ardour was somewhat damp- 
ed on a nearer approach to the desired oc- 
cupation, but it still burnt fiercely. At 
length I selected a spot, about half a mile 
from our house, on which a greater number 
of grains of gold than usual had been found, 
which place I purchased, at about four 
times the price the land itself was worth. 
I immediately sct to work with great spirit; 
hired hands in addition to my negroes, and 
laboured myself. I dug and searched and 
washed, and would sometimes not get gold 
enough in a month to pay half my expen- 
ses; at other times, I would make liberal 
wages for my labour, but nothing to com- 
persate me for the. capital expended. I 
soon fonnd that my labourers did so little 
work in my absence; and, were so dexte- 
rous in embezzling a part of the gold they 
met with, that it was necessary to provide 
myself with an observer. One was accord- 
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ingly procured at two hundred dollars a 
year. Ile was a sharp, industrious, fellow, 
but T soon discovered that he required as 
much watching as those he superintended. 
The next year, I determined to be more 
circumspect, and I engaged another over- 
seer, of whose honesty every one spoke 
well, though he was admitted not to be a 
“very stirring man.” | then found that 
mere honesty was, in this busines, a nega- 
tive quality, as after my manager had fairly 
accounted for all he earned, the amount 
vas so insignificant as not to defray ex- 
penses. He was too easy and tco lazy 
cither to make the men work or to prevent 
their frauds. He was of course changed. 
Being tired of honest imbecility, I look- 
ed out for one who had some spirit, and 
employed one of this description, on shares. 
This mode egain had its inconveniences. 
If my wife wanted wood hauled, or work 
done in her little garden, the fellow would 
crumble and object, and, sometimes, even 
refuse to take the hands from their work. 
When he did accomodate her, his compli- 
ance was uscd as a justification for his at- 
tending a quarter race, a shooting match, 
a warrant trying, or a decr hunt, none of 
which he ever missed. Our perpetual 
bickerings on these accounts made us part 
by consent. 

I was in this way perpetually trying new 
overseers ; and | generally found that if 
they were indifferent about bettering their 
condition, they were lazy ; and that if in- 
dustrious, they were knavish ; if bent on 
making money they were cruel to the 
or if humane in their treatment, it 
was because they winked at each other, 
in idlensss or thefts. In a single instance 
only, during fifteen years, I met with an 
overseer who was, at once, honest, indus- 
trious, and judicious. He staid with us 
three years, in which time, I made upwards 
of five hundred dollars a year, after paying 
all expenses. 1 thought | now saw land; 
the promised land of my fancy, and my 
wife began to cheer up from the despond- 
ency which had, for some time, depressed 
her. ‘To give her at once an earnest of our 
success, and a proof of my affection, I deter- 
mined to send to New York, for a new 
dress for her, by one of our merchants who 
was going onto purchase his annual supply 
of goods. On seeing my store of gold, which 
I drew forth to give him the quantity that 
would probably be required, he proposed 


slaves ; 
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to take it tothe mint for me. On being 


informed that I wanted it to make the last 
payment for my land, he replied, that he 
would, to accomodate me, take on the gold, 
and pay me the price he should get for it, 
without charging any commission; adding 
that, in this way I would get the money for 
neighbour Jones as soon as in any other 
way. I readily consented, but I never saw 
him afterwards. With some talent for 
business, he had a strong propensity to 
gaming. We understood that while pass- 
ing through Richmond, he had gone to the 
Faro Bank, lost all his money, and _ sct 
off in a vessel the next day for New Or- 
leans. This shock was more than my poor 
wife could stand. Nor was this all she 
had to endure; for, my repeated disap- 
pointments had soured my temper, and 
made me very irritable to all, and, with 
shame I confess it, sometimes harsh even 
to her. Her very melancholy I regarded 
as a reproach, and I intimated at times that 
she made herself out sicker than she was. 
My ill humour naturally extended itself from 
my family to my overseer. Ile would oft- 
en differ from me about our mining opera- 
tions, and at these times I would use a 
language that he had been unaccustomed to. 
He was moreover, in the habit of investing 
the money he made with me, in the pur- 
chase of slaves; and he now had a small 
establishment and overseer of his own. 
He soon perceived that he lost more by 
not attending to his own business, than he 
could honestly make by superintending 
mine, and, at the end of the year, he took 
his leave. 

My creditors, for I had added to their 
number by building this house, now be- 
came pressing. My ill temper increased 
with my duns and disappointments ; and 
my wife’s decline, then too manifest, was 
hastened by them all. The danger of 
losing her now first flashed upon me. | 
tried to soothe her by a renewal of all my 
former tenderness, but it was too late. She 
expired in my arms, of a pulmonary disease, 
about a year after I was defrauded by the 
merchant. J was near giving myself up to 


despair, but my promises to my wife to take 
care of our children supported me. Mis- 
fortunes, they say, never come alone. Our 
eldest daughter, a lovely girl of sixteen, 
whose attendance on her mother was in- 
cessant, and whose grief for her loss was 
inconsolable, soon followed her mother 
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to the grave with the same disease. A ty- 
phus fever, the following winter, made its 
appearance, first among the gold diggers. 
From them it was extended to my children. 
of whom I lost three, though my slaves, who 
had little medical assistance, all escaped. 
You may perhaps suppose, Sir, that these 
severe afflictions cured me of the desire of 
riches. Far from it. They increased it. 
J became more anxious, more industrious, 
more economical than ever; and having, 
by the sale of five slaves and the best of 
my furniture, extricated myself from debt, 
I sect to work again with a more unwea- 
ried spirit than ever. I had but one son 
and one daughter left, and in regarding 
them as my children, I only considered 
that they were more particularly bound to 
cooperate with me in the business of get- 
ting rich. My daughter was enjoined to 
save all she could in the management of 
my household. She was daily chid for 
some deviation from my system of rigid 
economy. I grudged every mouthful a 
neighbour ate ; and, indeed, never willing- 
ly gave one a chance. 1 now began to ac- 
quire the name of a miscr,and the credit of 
being rich. My son was made to work 
with me, in searching for gold, and hesoon 
caught my passion. We rose with the 
dawn, and did not return home till after 


dusk. Our jealous vigiiance equalled our 
industry. We suspected every one whom 


we employed, whether black or white, of 
Silching our gold ; and as we did not con- 
ceal our suspicions, they,had the effect of 
converting some of the honest labourers 
into rogues and of making those who were 
rogues before, more adroit. There was 
one fellow we were convinced, by circum- 
stances, had defrauded us, but whom we 
were unable to detect. My son, pretend- 
ing to be unwell one day, left off work, to 
return home about an hour by sun. He 
crossed into the path which led to this 
man’s cabin, and posted himself behind a 
large tree. When the fellow came near 
enough, my son jumped suddenly on him, 
seized him, and made known his suspi- 
cions. ‘The villain,knowing they were well 
founded, refused to be searched. He then 
struggled to disengage himself, and finding 
all other efforts ineffectual, he drew out his 
knife, and stabbed my poor boy in several 
places, until he let go his hold. He died 
of his wounds the next day. 

This new calaniity did produce some 
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suspense in my exertions; butlike all which 
preceded it, at length yielded to time, the 
comforter, and my labours were gradually 
renewed. My temper was however, now 
somewhat softened. My son’s congeniality 
of character had induced me to confer 
freely with him on all my plans ; and, de- 
prived of his society, I felt desolate and 
alone. I now thought that whenever | 
should realize enough for the purpose, ] 
would return with my daughter to Peters- 
burg, have her well educated, and marry 
her to some respectable man, with whom | 
would quietly pass the remainder of my 
days. For when do we fail to form 
schemes of future happiness ? “ Man never 
is, but always to be blest.” In the mean 
while, I undertook to teach my daughter 
arithmetic ; to weigh the parcels of gold, 
and calculate their value; and to settle 
with my hirelings. I made her also read, 
and as she learnt aptly, I began to take an 
increasing interest in this new occupation, 
and I found myself gradually coming home 
sooner and sooner from my work, and pro- 
tracting my stay in the morning. 

Among my labourers was a young man 
who was remarkably steady and correct, and 
who, it was said, was endeavouring to make 
money enough to support him two or three 
years at Chapel Hill. I was so pleased 
with his deportment, that I sometimes in- 
vited him to my house. Though naturally 
reserved, he often past his evenings, and 
always his Sundays with us. I imputed 
the frequency of his visits to nothing but a 
desire for improvement, and a preference of 
our society to those of his fellow workmen ; 
but one day, I learnt from an acquaintance, 
with surprise and dismay, the general belief 
in the neighbourhood that my daughter 
“ was soon to be married to Ned White.” 
Though I liked the youth very well, I could 
not bear the idea of having a beggar, 
as I may say, for my son-in-law. I came 
home, questioned my daughter ; and if her 
tongue had not confessed the fact, her tears 
would have told me, too plainly, the state 
of her feelings. I forbade her to sce 
White; went down to the pits; discharged 
the young man; and warned him never again 
to cross my threshold. But I was born to 
misery, and man’s fate is not to be resisted. 
In spite of my threats, they contrived to 
carry on a secret correspondence, thanks to 
my teaching her to write; and about two 
months afterwards they ran off to ‘Tennes 
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see, where they were married. They wrote 
to me immediately, but I refused to see or 
forgive them. It appears to me that of all 
my misfortuues; the loss of my sweet pa- 
ternal wife, my fast friend and companion 
for fifteen years; of my lovely daughter 
Laura,the pride of my existence; the tragi- 
cal death of my only son, were not equal 
tothis. In addition to the disappointment 
of my hopes, the disobedience of my 
daughter, and the deception she had prac- 
tised mortified and provoked me. 

I now began to relax in my efforts, for 
every object which I had in view, in my 
endeavour to become rich, was frustrated. 
I however centinued my operations, as 
much for want of other employment as any 
thing clse. After some months I received 
another letter from my daughter, imploring 
my pardon, and stating that my displeasure 
distressed her still more than their poverty. 
The drover, who brought the letter, lived 
in their neighbourhood, on Duck River. 
I learnt from him, that their situation was 
wretched in the extreme; that, having no 
other means of support, they had taken pos- 
session of an old deserted cabin near the 
river, and had attempted to make a crop; 
but that as both White and his wife had 
been sick, they had succeeded very badly ; 
that she had moreover added to her family, 
and was in a very weak state, when he 
came away. I had, before I received this 
letter, begun to relent, when I was sitting 
here alone, and remembered the pleasure 
I took in instructing my child, and in wit- 
nessing her improvement ; and if the sad 
contrast I then experienced, did occasionally 
call forth feelings of selfish resentment, the 
recollection of the severe atonement she 
had made for her error, never failed to 
soften my anger. By the drover, who re- 
turned a few weeks afterwards, I wrote to 
her to come back with her husband; and 
sent her money to bear their expenses. I 
felt my mind greatly relieved by this act, 
and I resumed my work with my former 
spirit, as | now had an object ; and my ef- 
forts were crowned with unexampled suc- 
My people lighted upon a vein of 
tough bluish clay near a creek, in which 
they found imbedded, several lumps of 
pure gold, weighing from an ounce to three 
pounds, some of which I will show you in 
the morning. 

\s ny love for my daughter had been 
the ureater because she furthered my dar- 
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ling chin of heaping up ric he, so 1 now | some young man, in a ‘suit of neat “hein 
rejoiced the more in my success for the | spun, wearing a new hat with black crape 


satisfaction it would give her. 1 indulged 
my thoughts in the pleasures of her socie- 
ty; and counted every tedious day until 
my letter could reach her, and she and her 
husband and child would return. I began 
to look for them about four weeks ago ; 
and, from that time to this, I have been 
expecting them. But their not arriving, 
makes me sometimes fear that my poor 
daughter has fallen a victim to disease, 
anxiety of mind, and the want of the com- 
mon comforts of life ; that in the pursuit 
of gold I have sacrificed wife, children and 
every earthly enjoyment ; and that having 
at le ‘noth attained what I so fondly cov eted. 
I am destined to go childless to the grave.” 

Though my host seemed to be of a tem- 
perament not much given to the melting 
mood, I saw a tear trickling down his iron 
cheek ; after a pause, he proceeded: « I 
was in the habit of constantly looking up 
the road; and of walking or riding, at 
least once a day, as far as a store in the 
neig!:bourhood ; but I have been so often 
disappointed, that I have given that up, 
and am preparing myself for the worst. If 
it please God to spare my child, I will 
move down the country again, and buy a 
farm, in the neighbourhood of Petersburg, 
which I still love, though I have lost my 
relish for town life. But if she should 
have gone, like the rest ;” the worthy man 
paused, hemmed, and added in a firmer 
tone, “ I will stay here, and die.” 

I made no unseasonable attempt to check 
the feelings which agitated my host, except 
to remark on the various causes of delay 
his daughter was exposed to in so long a 
journey, to which he replied, “ w hy, I can’t 
but think, that if any thing serious had 
happened, Ned White would have inform- 
ed me of it. But come, Sir, he added, you 
have been travelling; take a little of that 
peach brandy, while they are getting you 
something to eat; it is cold, and will net 
hurt you.” 

At this moment the little boy ran in and 
said, “ master, there is a man at the gate 
who wants to see you.” 

“Who is he? I wish he had put off 
calling until to-morrow.”’ 

“ [le says, he’s from 'lennessee.”’ 

“'Tell him to come in; and now let me 
prepare myself for the worst.” 

The next moment there entered a hand- 





round it. The old man rose, and going 
up to him with considerable agitation, said 


| “can you tell me my friend ;” and noticing 


the crape at the very moment he recognized 
the person of the wearer, exclaimed, “ oh! 
my poor dear Sally!” and throwing his 
arms around the young man, he sobbed 
aloud. But his son-in-law soon undeceiv- 
ed him by telling him that his daughter 
was then at the Cross Roads, on which his 


joy seemed beyond all bounds. 


He was then briefly informed that they 
had received his letter by the drover ; but 
that their child, which had been puny 
from its birth was too sick, at that time, to 
travel, and that it soon afterwards died ; 
that as soon as they could get ready for 
their journey, and his wife had stength 
to travel, they had set out; that she had 
stopt at the neigbouring store, while her 
husband came on to prepare her father for 
her reception. 

The young woman arrived the next 
morning before I was up, she had a very 
prepossessing appearance and, moreover, I 
found that in the delights of reconciliation, 
all partics seemed to forget their past mis- 
fortune; as well as mutual injuries. It 
thus appeared that domestic love can con- 
fer happiness, when gold has failed to do 
so: and that human life is so chequered 


with good and evil, that if the happiest has - 


its clouds, the most unfortunate is occa- 
sionally gladdened with sunshine. In the 
course of the day, I learnt that my host, 
yielding to the wishes of his daughter and 
her husband to remain where they had 
passed their early infancy, and, above all, 
in the scenes of their first love, was not 
willing to sell out. I found, too, on a fur- 
ther inquiry, that if some of the gold 
searchers sueceeded, many more failed, so 
as to make it, on the whole, but a sorry 
business ; and that, if now and then, one, 
like my new friend, met with extraordina- 
ry success, he had paid dear for it by the 
toils and anxieties of a whole life; and that, 
after all, his gains, had, probably, not been 
greater than if he had followed any other oc- 
cupation, with the same assiduity. Profiting 
therefore, by this information, I determined 
to go back to Camden, and if cotton was 
low, to endeavour to make more of it; if 
the dutieson imported goods were high, to 
buy less of them; and if, after all I should 
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fail to become rich, to ind a er in the 
affections of those around me. 

If you think, gentlemen, that the pre- 
ceding narrative would be acceptible to 
your readers, now that the gold mania is 
so strong in the Carolinas, it is at your ser- 
vice, with the best wishes of, 

Your obedient servant, 


T. P. De Sytva. 


Q 








SONNET IIL. 
TO MADAME DE STAEL. 

I've seen, De Stael !* thy mighty genius soar 
Through ways sublime; as brilliant as the 

light, 
Not truth more true, nor space more infinite,} 

Like heav’n’s blue vault with stars all scatter’d 

o'er, 

And when | stray’d on Latium’s sacred shore, 
In the full bloom of youth, in virtue bright, 
Rospoli’s princess met my dazzled sight 

And taught my heart at distance to adore. 
Lovely Recamier claims remembrance due 

To charms and eyes that are indecd divine ; 
Genius and worth, and beauty are to few, 

And separately giv'n; but te entwine 
In one fair wreath these gems of various hue 

This, Ellen! dear! is thine is only thine. 

D.U.T. 


t “ Juste comme la verite et vaste comme I’- 
espace.” Destutrr. Tracy 
This name needs no comment, 


We may 


* De Sraet. 
but that which it carries along with it. 
well apply to herself (but with a far more ex- 
tended scope, substituting the world for a city,) 
what she said of Madame Necker. ‘ My cousin 
Necker is not only the first woman, but the first 
Where is the writer, male or 
can place above 


man in Geneva.” 
female, of her age, whom we 
Madame de Stael ? From me, the memory of this 
illustrious woman, claims and receives some- 
thing more than mere admiration. ‘The uncom- 
inon elevation of her character is perhaps as rare 
as the almost unrivalled sublimity of her genius. 
Hospitality, generosity, benevolence, ciiarity, as 
well in the most common acceptation of the 
word as in its more beautiful and comprehensive 
scriptural signification ; of these virtues she 
was the very personification. Envy, 
suspicion, every low and grovelling passion were 
strangers to her noble heart. Of the thousand 
vices to which humanity is subject, she knew but 
two, and they are godlike ; love and ambition. 
Her eloquence was more overwhelning in con- 


hatred, 
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versation hen in tooo writings : ‘ae dine 
better than her own immortal creation of which 
she is supposed to have been the prototype. As 
her hand was ever ready to cast a veil over the 
faults and foibles of others, I can do no better 
than finish by those beautiful lines of Gray. 
‘ Nor farther seek her merits to disclose, 
Nor draw her frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of her father and her God.” 





ANTIENT NATION OF AMAZONS 
CENTRAL ASIA. 





IN 





Traditionary history has informed us of 
the existence, in olden times, of various na- 
tions of Amazones, or warlike females who 
permitted no males to dwell amongst them, 
but, under the direction of a Queen, car- 
ried on wars and constituted for a long pe- 
riod, formidable states. With the men of 
the neighbouring nations they had no com- 
munication except for perpetuating the 
species, and the inale children whom they 
bare, were sent to the fathers : some wri- 
ters, however, assert, that the male off- 
spring were strangled as soon as born, 
whilst others, again, affirm, that they maim- 
ed them and distorted their limbs. The 
females were trained to war; and, in order 
that they might better use the bow, the 
right breast was burnt off: from this cus- 
tom they derived the name Amazon which 
signifies breastless from a privative and 
paZa mamma. The antient monuments 
of Amazones do not however, support the 
traditionary account of this custom. In 
every one of the statues in Rome both 
breasts exist, and are largely developed. 

The antients have described three na- 
tions of Amazones. 1. The African; who 
under their queen Myrina made extensive 
conquests. The Asiatic, the most ce- 
lebrated of all, who dwelt in Pontus near 
the river Thermodon, the present T'ermeh. 
These are said to have made war on the 
whole of Asia and to have built Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Magnesia, and other towns. Their 
queen Hippolyta was killed by Hercules. 
In the time of Theseus (B. C. 1235,) they 
invaded Attica. Under queen Penthesilea, 
whom Aschilles slew, they went to the 
assistance of Troy; and, if we believe the 
uncritical Cartius, they existed as late as 
the era of Alexander, (B. C. 330) who was 
visited by their queen Thalestris in order 
that their nation might possess some of the 
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race of so great a hero. . The Sey ahien 
Amazones, considered . have been a 
branch of the Asiatic, who first of all made 
war upon the neighbouring Scythians, af- 
terwards married with them and migrated 
farther into Sarmatia, where they subsisted 
with their husbands by the chase and by 
war. It was from these fabulous nations 
of the old world, that the district of Ama- 
zonia in South America was called: the 
first discoverers having formed somestrange 
fancy that it was peopled by Amazons. 

M. J. Klaproth (in the Magasine Asia- 
tique, tom. 1. No. 2,) has recently describ- 
ed a peculiar state in Central Asia, which 
formerly existed, governed by women, and 
of which we have hitherto known nothing. 
The following is an abridgement of the ac- 
count of this Gynocracy, given, according 
to him, by Chinese historians of the period 
of the dynasties Suy and Tang ; the for- 
mer of which continued from A.D. 581 


to 619: the latter three hundred years 
longer, (Eichhorn’s Wellgeschichte, th. i. p. 
468.) 


The eastern country of females is call- 
ed Su-fa-la-neu-ko-chu-lo : it is inhabited 
by a tribe of Kheangs or Tibetans. Upon 
the borders of the Caspian Sea there are 
also women who rule: wherefore the for- 
mer country is called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the castern country of females. Its 
extent is nine day’s journey from east to 
west: and twenty from south to north. It 
contains nineteen cities. A woman go- 
verns it, she resides on a steep rock, near 
the banks of Khang-yan-chuen. This 
country is encompassed, on its four sides, 
by the Joshuy, which flows towards the 
south and which is crossed by means of 
barks made of skins sewed together. _ Its 
population consists of forty thousand fami- 
lies and ten thousand troops composed of 
picked men. The title of honor belonging 
to the queen is Peen-tseu : the mandarins 
are called Kaou-pa-le, which means minis- 
ter. The queen is surrownded by some 
hundreds of women. The mandarins of the 
exterior are all males and bear the title of 
of Ho. The female mandarins of the in- 
terior transmit orders to those who carry 
them into execution. Every five days the 
queen holds a Court of Justice. At her 
death, many thousand pieces of gold are 
distributed amongst her relations. A hand- 
some woman is then selected and raised to 
the royal dignity. There is also an under 


lla = 


queen ore is dinined to succeed the su- 
perior when the latter dies. Upon the 
death of a woman her daughter-in-law in- 
herits the property. In this country theft 
and rapine are never,heardof. ‘The houses 
are of several stories; the queen’s palace 
has nine, and the habitations of her sub- 
jects six. The queen wears a tunic and 
petticoat of greenish coloured stuff, work- 
ed or stitched with wool, anda long robe 
of the same colour, the sleeves of which 
touch the ground. In winter she dresses 
in a sheep skin pelisse, with ornaments 
richly embroidered. She fastens her hair 
on the top of her head, and wears earrings 
and laced buskins. In this country men 
are of very small account ; women alone 
are esteemed ; so thatmen adopt the fami- 
ly name of their mothers. The country is 
cold ; it produces wheat, and the natives 
rear horses and sheep; gold is likewise 
found there. The manners and customs of 
the inhabitants are the same as in India. 
The eleventh moon is the period for their 
grand magical ceremonies; on the tenth, 
the inhabitants proceed to the mountains 
for the purpose of offering up their stufls, 
lees of wine, and wheat; upon that occa- 
sion they call upon the birds that fly about 
in flocks; if they stop, like fowls on asud- 
den, the inhabitants expect that the year 
will be productive in corn; whereas, if the 
birds do not come, it is an indication of a 
bad harvest. 'Fhey call,this “ divination of 
birds.” 

Under the dynasty of Suy (in 586) an 
embassy arrived from this country, bring- 
ing tribute. Under that of Tang (between 
618 and 626,) the queen, named ‘Tang-p’- 
hang, sent a similar embassy. ‘Towards 
the year 638, another came to the emperor 
‘Tae-tsnong, who granted the queen a seal 
and the dignity of Wer-fou. About 657, 
an ambassador, named Kaou-pa-li-wan and 
San-lu, the queen’s son were presented at 
court. The latter was made commander 
of the guard at one of the gates of the 
palace. The queen Teen-pe sent to re- 
quest a title of honor for herself. The 
empress Woo-hou conferred upon her that 
of general of the exterior on the left of the 
fort Ya-kean-wer. She was presented with 
a violet-coloured robe, richly embroidered. 

In 693 and between 713 and 741, the 


queen and her son came in person to the 
court ; she received, as well as her husband, 





a title of honour. 


After this period, there 
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were also kings who reigned in this coun- 
try. In 793, the king (or queen) Tang- 
le-se and the prince of Pe-k’hou submitted ; 
and their country, which was to the south 
of Keang-chon, in Sze-chuen, was incor- 
porated with theempire. ‘These, however, 
appear to have been the chiefs of certain 
Tibetan hordes, or the oriental relics of the 
antient kingdom of women. 

Chinese authors speak besides of a west- 
ern kingdom of females. They place it 
westward of the mountains, Thung-ling 
and state that its manners and customs 
were similar to that in the east. They add, 
that it was inhabited by women only ;_ that 
it produced precious commodities ; and 
that it formed a part of the Fu-leen or Ro- 
man empire, the prince of which, when ad- 
vanced in age, commanded one of his sons 
to set out in order to marry the queen. If 
a son had been born, from this union he 
would not have succeeded his mother. 
This country sent no embassy to China be- 
fore the year 634. 

The tradition respecting these western 
Amazons seems to refer to those which the 
antient authors placed in Caucasus. It 
has probably reached the Chinese from the 
west: but the details which the latter have 
given us concerning the important kingdom, 
situated in the northern part of Tibet, is 
highly"deserving of attention. Jt extend- 
ed, we perceive, from the north western 
frontier of the province of Szg-chuen to the 
south of Khoten, with a very considerable 
breadth. 

It is curious to trace, in the books of the 
Hindus, indications of the existence of this 
state governed by women. According to 
the history of Cashmir, translated from the 
Sanscrit by Mr. A. Wilson, the great king 
Lalitaditya, who reigned in the early part 
of the eighth century: affected the con- 
quest of India, as far as the island of 
Lanka or Ceylon. After making war in 
Persia, he turned his arms against the 
Bhotta or Tibetans; took the city of Pra- 
jotish, which is thought to be Gohati, in 
Assam, and from’thence marched against 
the Stri Rajya or kingdom of women : but 
the queen and her subjects triumphed, by 
their charms, over the Cashmirean mo- 
narch and his soldiers. 

In !the fourth book of the Ramayana 
Which contains a description of the whole 
earth, according to the notions of the Hin- 
doos, mention is made of a kingdom of 
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women: but this work places it in the 
south of the Panchanandra, or Punjab; 
after which comes Cashmir. It is still 
more remarkable, that in the Chinese ac- 
count the name of the country, Su-fa-la- 
nem-ko-chu-lo, is altogether Sanscrit, name- 
ly subha vrajne gochara that is country of 
the beautiful queen. The title of the mi- 
nisters, Kaou-pa-le is Sanscrit likewise, go- 
pala and signifies properly a pastor, and al- 
so a prince or king, in short, whatsoever 
directs a people. 

Subsequently to the Tang dynasty there 


women in Tibet, except in the history of 
the Mongol dynasty of Yuen, where, ac- 
cording to M. Klaproth, is the following 
passage, having reference to the subject. 
* The kingdom of women is in the south of 
the mountains 'T'sung-ling : this kingdom 
is governed by queens only: there is be- 
sides another princess of less note, who 
takes a part in the administration. The 
people in that country are devoted to the 
service of the Genii-a-seau-lo. This king- 
dom has sent tribute, only to the Suys and 
the Tangs.” The A-seau-lo are consider- 
ed, by Klaproth, to be the same as the As- 
sura, or demons of the Hindus. 


TE: 





GULL. 


The word gull, which Minshew (A. D. 
1617) and others use synonimously with 
fool, but which is more frequently employ- 
ed to designate a stupid animal, one easily 
cheated, seems to have been new in the time 
of Jonson and his contemporaries. Sir John 
Davies, who lived in the commencement 
of the seventeenth century has thus admi- 
rably and humourously defined the word. 
“ Oft in my laughing rimes I name a gull, 

“But this new terme will many questions 

breede, 
‘¢ Therefore at first I will expresse at full 

* Who is a true and perfect gull indeede : 
* A cull is he which’fears a velvet gowne, 

“ And when a wench is brave, dares not speak 

to her ; 
‘¢ A gull is he which traverses the towne, 
‘“ And is for marriage knowne a common 
woocr. 
* A gull is he which, while he proudly weares 
« A silver hilted rapier by his side, 


“ Indures the lyes, and knocks about the cares, 





“ While in his sheath his sleeping sword doth 
bide 


is no farther mention of the kingdom of . 
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* know it to be male or female? and what are the 
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“A guli is he whic ‘h weares ail heuenen 
cloathes, 
* And st..uds in presence stroaking up his 
hayre. 
“ And fills up his unperfect speech with oathes, 
“* But speaks not one wise word throughout the 
yeare ; 
“¢ But to define a gull in termes precise, 
“A gull is he which seemes, and is not, wise.” 


EFpig. II. 
* 





SONNET V. 

The grass, the flow’rs, their odour and their hue, 

The leaves of shrubs, the verdant boughs of 

trees, 

That, gently waving, bend them to the breeze ; 
The morning freshness, and the sparkling dew, 
The birds’ wild carol and the sky's deep blue ; 

The gushing rills, the spring tide sun that 


frees . 
The wooded hill, and mounts on high—all 
these 


Speak to my heart, and eloquently sue, 
That smiling joy and gladness banished long 
May now return, and find admittance there. 
To other guests its drear abodes belong ; 
Tocherish’d grief and to corroding care 


That sap life's springs, for they are poisons 
strong, 
Away fair scenes! ye mock at my despair! 


DD C.T. 





UNIV ERSITY INTELLIGENCE. — 


Public Examination. —( Continued from 
page 175.) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

1. Explain the physiology of deglutition, in its 
various stages. 

2. What quantity of serous fluid, 
the great cavities, would you consider to consti- 
tute disease ? 

3. Diagnosis between the different diseases of 


in each of 


the peritoneum and its extensions. 

4. Difference between the inflammation of 
abdominal mucous and serous membranes, in 
symptoms, causes, prognosis and treatment ? 

5. Physiology of audition ? 

G. Digestien in the stomach and duodenum, 
with the course of the chyle ? 





MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
7. Signs of wounds and bruises, received be- 
fore and after death, including signs of hanging 
&c. before and after death ? 


8. If a trunk were found, how would you 


great differences between the male and female 


skeleton ? 
9. Signs that a foetus has respired and the con- 


10. Si ne, inte wal ‘ona onal of death by 


ig 
apoplexy ? 


SCHOOL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1, Why does the mind attend to some objects, 
in preference to others before it ? 
2. State the operation of the associating prin- 
ciple in speech and tn writing. 
3. In what way may suggestion by contrast 
be explained ? 
4. How far does the sublimity of an object de- 
pend upon its phvsical properties; and how far 
upon the mind of the observer ? 
5. State why objects seem smaller when seen 
in a vertical direction. 

6. In what consists surprise ? 

7. By what sense, and by what process do we 
first arrive at the belief of an external world ? 

8. State the operation of the associating fa- 
culty in reasoning. 

9. What are the principal systems of ethics ? 

10. How far is taste an emotion, and how far 
a judgment ? 

11. How is the mind confined to one subject, 
though continually associating with other sub- 


jects ? 


with the unfortunate than the prosperous ? 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

8. State in what exchangeable value consists, 
and the respective advantages of the different 
panne standards ? 

What are tlic properties which recommend 
ola and silveres the best materials for money : 

3. State the advantages of a division of la- 
hour. 

4. Ilow does capital contribute to national 
wealth ? 

5. Explain the origin of rent. 

6, What is productlve, and what unproduc- 
tive consumprion ? 

7. When is a Gorernment justified in divert- 
ing labour and capital from their spontaneous 
course ? 

8. What are the circumstances which make 
some employments better rewarded than others? 
9, State the arguments against usury laws. 

10. State the advantages and inconveniences 
of paper money. 

1. Why do profits rise or fall. 

12. On what circumstances does the propor- 

tion of paper whicha Bank can circulate, de- 


pend ? 
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12. Why are we more disposed to sympathize . 











